the afternoon we were told to get some sleep, from ten
till two we were on night guard at the railway-station.
For early November, the cold was intense* We
could hardly hold our rifles in our numb fingers.
Groups of refugees sat cold and homeless on the dark-
ened platform. Beside them were their pathetic be-
longings; with their children many of the women
clutched canaries in wooden cages. Some had even
rescued hens. In the packed waiting-room, a pig
slept beside his owner. Even through their cold and
misery, some of the peasants managed to smile or
give a salud as we passed up and down. Beyond the
station building was a large wooden storehouse.
Through its windows I could see a crowd of small
children, the eldest being seven or eight, and the
youngest perhaps two years old. Only a few of them
lay asleep, none of them were crying. Some clutched
little packets of food as they sat round a large stove.
One in particular I noticed, a boy of about four,
he seemed unnaturally clumsy, two or three other
children sat near him, helping him to reach Hs food.
It was the pathetic solemnity of the little crowd that
affected me.
A woman in nurse's uniform came up to me out of
the darkness. "Poor kids, no parents, no homes,
they're going to Valencia from Madrid/' The
clumsy child fascinated me. "What is wrong with
that chico that the others are so attentive?"
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